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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this content analysis was to examine in 
detail the nature and extent of messages about sex that are presented in the 
"family hour" on broadcast network television. The research sought to 
identify any patterns that exist in portrayals of sexual behavior as well as 
characters' talk about sex, using a sample of programming from the winter of 
1996. In addition, the study assessed how messages about sexuality have 
changed over time by comparing winter 1996 programs to those aired in 1976 
and 1986. The analysis examined the context that surrounds each portrayal and 
the extent to which messages about sexual risk or responsibility are 
presented. Results showed that the depiction of sexual content in family hour 
programming has increased consistently over the last 20 years- -up 118 percent 
since 1986 and 270 percent since 1976. This pattern applies to the number of 
shows that include sexual messages as well as the amount of such messages 
that programs contain. The largest part of this overall increase involved 
depictions of sexual behaviors, which have multiplied nearly five-fold. 
Physical flirting and kissing accounted for more than 80 percent of this 
behavior, but 3 percent involved sexual intercourse; no such behavior was 
found in 1976 or 1986 samples. Messages about the risks and responsibilities 
associated with sex received only modest attention (9 percent) ; none of the 
examples of sexual intercourse included any reference to risk or 
responsibility topics. However, 29 percent of sexual interactions involving 
teens were presented in the context of a show that did reflect a thematic 
emphasis on issues of sexual responsibility. (Contains 25 references.) (EV) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Television portrayals can influence a wide range of social behaviors. Heavy exposure to 
depictions of violence has been found to lead to a heightened risk of adopting aggressive attitudes 
and behaviors. Product purchase behavior is shaped significantly by television advertising 
campaigns. Similarly, media portrayals involving sexuality and sexual behavior can also 
contribute to the sexual socialization of young people. 

The pervasiveness of television viewing insures that millions of America’s children and 
teenagers will see literally thousands of messages on entertainment programs each year that help 
to shape their understandings and expectations of sex (Greenberg, Linsagen, & Soderman, 1993). 
Several theoretical perspectives help to explain how viewers can be affected by watching this 
material (Brown, Greenberg, & Buerkel-Rothfus, 1993). 

The Effects Process 

Cultivation theory (Gerbner & Gross, 1976; Gerbner, Gross, Morgan, & Signorielli, 1980) 
indicates that frequent viewers increasingly come to believe that the predominant patterns of 
behavior depicted on television are accurate and representative portrayals of reality. Thus, if 
married couples on television were consistently depicted as having affairs, cultivation theory 
suggests that heavy viewers would develop the impression that such is the cultural norm. 

Research has documented this type of effect, demonstrating that high exposure to televised sexual 
behaviors is associated with an increased perception of the frequency of sexual activity in the real 
world (Buerkel-Rothfuss & Strouse, 1993). 

Television may also influence audience perceptions by consistently ignoring certain types 
of actions. For example, portrayals of sex which regularly omit any reference to contraception or 
protection against sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) may diminish the seriousness with which 
these concerns are considered by young people. Previous studies indicate that such topics are 
addressed only infrequently by prime-time network television (Lowry & Shidler, 1993; Lowry & 
Towles, 1989). 

Another perspective, that of social learning theory (Bandura, 1977; 1994), holds that 
actions depicted as rewarding (i.e., they obtain status, success, or gratification) hold increased 
potential for modeling of s imil ar actions by the audience. Thus, adolescents who see teens or 
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young adults gaining prestige and peer popularity as a result of their sexual exploits may be 
encouraged to engage in similar behavior. 

Finally, television may also influence sexual socialization and learning through the 
presentation of talk about sex as well as by the actual depiction of sexual behaviors. Such talk 
can contribute to norms and expectations concerning how to be sexual, why and when sex is 
appropriate, and with whom — setting the agenda, so to speak, in terms of sexual scripts that may 
be followed in the future (Roberts, 1982). Talk about sex has been found frequently in soap 
operas (Greenberg & Busselle, 1994; Heintz- Knowles, 1996) and reality-based talk shows 
(Greenberg & Smith, 1995), as well as in popular prime-time programming. Ward (in press) 
recently reported that more than a quarter of all verbal interactions in a sample of children and 
adolescents’ favorite prime-time shows included references to sexuality. 

Cause for Concern? 

Television’s widespread reach means that a large segment of the population is exposed to the 
prevailing patterns of sexuality depicted by the medium. Although television is only one of many 
competing influences on sexual learning and socialization, it is clearly an important factor, and 
recent research with teens underscores its impact. A survey by Children Now of 10-16 year-olds 
found that 62% felt that sex on TV and in the movies influences kids their age to have sex before 
they are ready (Fairbank, Maslin, Maullin, & Associates, 1995). 

Similarly, a survey of teens by the Kaiser Family Foundation found that television and movies are 
important sources of information about pregnancy and birth control. Nearly a quarter (23%) 
report that they learned “a lot” about these topics from TV and movies, and 31% say they’ve 
learned “some” from these sources (Kaiser Family Foundation Survey on Teens and Sex, 1996). 

Concern about the effects of televised sexual messages has led to a number of previous 
content-based studies. These analyses have indicated that such material is found frequently across 
a wide range of programming, from soap operas to music videos to prime-time shows 
(Greenberg, 1994). They have also identified consistent patterns in the types of sexual behaviors 
presented on television. Talk about sex is far more co mm on than the depiction of any actual 
sexual behavior. When sexual activity is shown, it is typically limited to kissing and caressing. 

Few instances of sexual intercourse are implied, and fewer still are in any way depicted. 

According to Brown et al. (1993), less than one in ten incidents of sexual intercourse on television 
have any visual component. 
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Focus on the "Family Hour" 

Of particular interest for those concerned with sexual socialization is programming that is viewed 
most widely by children and teenagers. These age groups should be considered uniquely 
susceptible to television’s influence in this realm because of their relatively limited personal 
experience with sex. The largest concentration of young viewers is normally found in the early 
evening hours watching commercial broadcast network programming. During the first hour of 
prime-time, a period commonly known as the ‘Tamily Hour,” the broadcast networks (ABC, 

CBS, NBC, and Fox) attract an audience of as many as 6.5 million child and teenage viewers per 
program, according to 1995-96 Nielsen ratings. 

In the 1970s, the ‘Tamily Hour” was the subject of broadcast industry self-regulation 
designed to insure that programming in this time frame would be appropriate for audiences of all 
ages (Wiley, 1977). The industry-wide co mmi tment to self-regulation was a response to public 
concern about sex and violence appearing on television in the early evening when children were 
likely to be watching in large numbers. The industry’s co mm itment to the ‘Tamily Hour” 
protections was abandoned in the 1980s, in part due to legal challenges filed by the creative 
community responsible for producing most television content (Cowan, 1979). The courts 
ultimately ruled that the policy violated the First Amendment because the FCC had actively 
pressured the industry to adopt it. 

In the absence of any formal industry-wide guidelines, judgments about the appropriate 
standards for sexual portrayals are now made at the network level. As broadcast networks have 
faced increasing competitive pressure over recent years from a diversity of cable channels, many 
observers have suggested that the networks have included more frequent and more overt 
portrayals of sexuality in their ‘Tamily Hour” programming. According to a recent US News and 
World Report survey, the public seems concerned about the trends in television’s treatment of 
sexual topics: 90% of Americans think that sexual portrayals on TV contribute to young people 
having sex, and 76% think that TV contributes to the problem of teen pregnancy (Impoco, 1996). 

In the context of such opinions, it is not surprising that legislators have taken an interest 
in the topic. Senator Joseph Lieberman (D-Connecticut) introduced a non-binding resolution in 
the 104th Congress (SR 290) that calls upon the broadcast industry to reinstate its ‘Tamily Hour” 
policy, and a companion measure (HR 484) has been sponsored by Congressman Lamar Smith 
(R-Texas). 
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Overview of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to examine in careful detail the nature and extent of messages about 
sex that are presented in the ‘Tamily Hour” on broadcast network television. The research seeks 
to identify any patterns that exist in portrayals of sexual behavior as well as characters’ talk about 
sex. Clearly, both types of messages can influence young viewers’ sexual knowledge, attitudes, 
and behavior. The study employs scientific content analysis procedures to examine a thorough 
sample of programming from the winter of 1996. In addition, the study assesses how messages 
about sexuality in the ‘Tamily Hour” have changed over time by comparing the winter 1996 
sample to a week of network programs that were aired in 1976 and 1986. The analyses examine 
the context that surrounds each portrayal, and the extent to which messages about sexual risk or 
responsibility are presented to the audience. 

METHODOLOGY 

Sample 

The primary focus of study for this project was the programming presented on a regular basis in 
winter, 1996 on the commercial broadcast networks during the first hour of prime-time. 1 The 
four largest networks (ABC, CBS, NBC, and Fox) were included in the sample. Three randomly 
selected episodes of each regularly scheduled program that aired between 8:00-9:00 pm (P.S.T.) 
were recorded between January 28 and March 30, 1996. Thus, a total of 84 hours was included 
in the 1996 sample: 1 hour (8:00-9:00 p.m.) x 7 days of the week x 3 episodes x 4 networks. 

To compare over time how sexual messages are presented on television, a sample of past 
programming from 1976 and 1986 was also obtained. These programs were originally recorded 
for research conducted by George Gerbner and colleagues at the Annenberg School of 
Communication, University of Pennsylvania as part of the Cultural Indicators Project, which 
emphasized the study of televised violence. The 1976 and 1986 samples were lim ited to only one 
episode of each program scheduled during the 8:00-9:00 p.m. time period. Given that there were 
only three major commercial networks in existence at the time and that only a single week of 
content was recorded each year, these past program samples are somewhat smaller (1976 = 17 
hours; 1986 = 21 hours) than the amount of material examined in 1996. 2 Consequently, the data 
produced by analysis of these earlier samples have been used primarily to make comparisons at 
only the most basic levels, such as examining differences in the overall prevalence and amount of 
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sexual talk or behavior on television. This avoids the need to rely on relatively small numbers of 
cases of infrequently observed behaviors in drawing conclusions about content patterns. 

In a few instances programs that began at 8:00 p.m. extended past the 9:00 p.m. cut-off 
for the study’s focus on the “Family Hour” (e.g., Fox Tuesday Night Movie , 8:00- 10:00 p.m.). In 
these cases, each program was reviewed and analyzed in its entirety, but only the material that 
actually aired prior to 9:00 p.m. was included as data for the study. A sample grid representing 
all programs included in the study across all three points in time is included in Appendix A. 

In summary, then, there are three samples of ‘Family Hour” programming examined for 
this research: (1) in 1996, three episodes of each regular program aired on the four major 
networks (N=84 hours); (2) one episode of each regular program aired on the three major 
networks in 1986 (N=21 hours); and (3) one episode of each regular program aired on the three 
major networks in 1976 (N=17 hours). Overall, a total of 122 hours of content encompassing 
1 82 programs presented over a 20 year period was examined for this study. 

Content Measures 

This research examines sexually-related talk or behavior. Any comment or portrayal that involves 
sexuality, sexual suggestiveness, or sexual activity would be included. Throughout the entire 
study, talk about sex and sexual behavior are considered as distinct categories. Both types of 
portrayals are coded, but the findings are reported separately. 

Talk about sex includes both second-hand discussions about sexual topics (e.g., one 
character tells another that he went to bed with his date last night) as well as seductive 
conversations between potential sexual partners when no overt sexual behavior accompanies such 
talk. 3 The categories for talk include: co mm ents about one’s own past, current, or future sexual 
activity (or lack of same); co mm ents about others’ sexual activity; seeking of advice; sexual 
th ought s/fantasies (communicated verbally); and intimate/seductive conversation. 

Sexual behaviors were defined as involving physical actions. The categories for physical 
behaviors employed in the study include: suggestive/flirtatious use of the body (physical “come- 
ons,” such as a skirted woman crossing her legs to expose her thighs provocatively); kissing; 
caressing/embracing (includes a romantic touch that conveys intimacy as well as petting/fondling); 
sexual intercourse depicted (at least some portion of the physical act is presented, such as a man 
and woman writhing underneath the bedsheets); and sexual intercourse implied (when an adjacent 
scene obviously communicates the unseen action, such as a couple waking up after spending their 
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first night together and confronting the children of one of the partners). Behavioral affection that 
implies potential or likely sexual intimacy is included, whereas familial affection with no sexual 
overtones is not. 

There are three primary levels of analysis in the study: interactions, scenes, and overall 
program-level measures. Interactions are the most basic measurement unit. An interaction is a 
talk or behavioral exchange typically involving two or more characters. Reciprocal talk or 
behavior from one character to another who initiated the sequence is considered part of the same 
original interaction. An interaction endures so long as it continues within the same scene and 
maintains the same interactors as primary participants. An interaction ends when no further 
exchange involving sexuality (either talk or behavior) occurs between the same characters, or 
when the scene shifts. 

It is important to keep in mind this measurement framework for classifying the sexual 
content when interpreting the findings of the study. Because the basic measures reported are 
grounded in interactions, the numbers for behavioral actions observed will inevitably understate 
the actual amount of many activities that are examined. For example, one may think of a kiss as a 
distinct behavior, but here 1 0 kisses between two characters that occur within a single interaction 
would be reported as one interaction that involved kissing. Thus, one should use caution in 
drawing comparisons between the findings of this study and the results reported by previous 
research that provides sexual behavior “counts.” 

The primary benefit of measuring behaviors at different levels of analysis is that it allows 
for more rich description of the context that surrounds each act. In order to capture thorough 
contextual information, behaviors cannot be viewed in isolation. Rather, each act should be 
considered as part of an ongoing exchange between characters, and each exchange can also be 
situated within the larger setting of the program as a whole. The richest meaning of any portrayal 
is found in larger chunks or units, and the measurement framework employed here affords analysis 
of such concepts as the linkage of any message about risk or responsibility to the depiction of 
sexual behaviors. 

Among the descriptive measures that are included in the study are character demographics 
(gender, age, apparent race, marital status); use of double entendre; reference to physical anatomy 
or prowess; tone of interaction (primarily serious/primarily humorous); participants’ relationship 
with one another; participants’ relationship with others; focus on sexuality in scene; presence of 
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special topics in scene [risks and responsibility]; outcomes of sexual behavior by character at 
program level; overall theme/message about sexual risk/responsibility at program level. 

Coding and Reliability 

The coding of data for this project was performed by six undergraduate students (three male and 
three female) at the University of California, Santa Barbara. Approximately 20 hours of training 
and practice was required before coders were allowed to begin their work. Individual coders 
were then randomly assigned to review programs, classifying each one according to all measures 
in the study. Data for each program were obtained from a single coder, and thus it is essential to 
demonstrate consistency in the judgments across coders. This was accomplished through two 
separate reliability tests conducted covertly during the program review process. 

For each reliability test, all six coders were assigned to the identical program, each without 
the knowledge that the others had been asked to code the same show. One test used a randomly 
selected situation comedy and the other a drama series program. Reliability was then assessed at 
two levels: (1) unitizing decisions (i.e., defining/matching interactions within scenes); and 
(2) the judgment of values for the descriptive/contextual measures. This practice reflects the 
same approach as that employed in the National Television Violence Study (Kunkel et al., 1996), 
which provides an elaborate explication of the rationale and procedures for the calculation of the 
reliability estimates applied below (see also Potter & Levine-Donnerstein, 1996). 

For unitizing decisions, the CLAM (Close Interval Around the Mode) statistic was 
calculated at 83% agreement for the situation comedy and 100% agreement for the drama 
program, with a mode of four interactions per show. For the descriptive/contextual measures 
applied at the interaction, scene, and program levels, the modal value was identified for each 
variable. The number of coders who selected the modal value was then divided by the total 
number of coders, with the process repeated across each observation and the findings then 
averaged to yield the overall reliability figures indicated here for each variable: character 
demographics [gender, age, apparent race, marital status] (87-100%); talk/double entendre 
(100%); talk/reference to physical anatomy or prowess (100%); tone of interaction (100%); 
participants’ relationship with one another (100%); participants’ relationship with others (100%); 
focus on sexuality in scene (78%); presence of special topics in scene [risks and responsibility] 
(94%); outcomes of sexual behavior by character at program level (76%); overall theme/message 
at program level ( 1 00%). No adjustment was made for proportional reduction of error in any of 
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the reliability estimates for the descriptive/contextual measures, and thus these figures represent a 
conservative estimate of the degree of consistency across coders’ judgments. 

Overall, the coders for the study demonstrated a high degree of consistency in judgments 
across both of the two most common genres of programming in the sample. The reliability 
assessment clearly establishes the scientific integrity of the data-gathering process used in this 
research. 

RESULTS 

There are several important dimensions of findings that are addressed in different sections 
below. First, at the most basic level, separate reports of the prevalence of programs that include 
talk about sex and sexual behavior are presented, followed by an examination of the extent of 
such messages across programs. These analyses provide comparisons between the programming 
studied from 1976, 1986, and 1996. Next, the sample of content from 1996 is assessed in greater 
detail. The relative presence of different types of sexual portrayals is reported, followed by a 
more elaborate assessment of the extent to which messages regarding risk or responsibility are 
conveyed when sexual situations occur. Finally, the study provides contextual information such 
as the nature of the relationship between characters engaged in sexual behavior and the outcomes 
associated with the behaviors portrayed. 

Prevalence of Sexual Messages Across Programs 

The issue of prevalence addresses the question: What proportion of all programs examined 
contain any sexual messages? Programs that included one or more sexual interactions as defined 
above were separated from those programs that did not. In 1996 75% of the programs included 
some type of sexual content, compared to 65% in 1986 and 43% in 1976 (see Table 1). The 
proportion of shows with no sexual content at all diminished from a majority (57%) in 1976 to 
only a quarter (25%) in 1996. 
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Table 1 

Prevalence of Sexual Messages across Types of Programs 
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While some programs may contain only minor references to sexuality, a substantial proportion of 
shows include scenes with a primary emphasis on sex. Analysis at this level also revealed the same 
pattern of a consistent increase over time in the emphasis placed on scenes involving sexuality. In 
1 976, only 9% of all programs sampled contained any scene with a primary emphasis on a sexual 
message; by 1986, 23% of programs included such scenes; and in 1996, a total of 30% of all “Family 
Hour” programs featured scenes with a primary emphasis on a message involving sexuality. 

The study differentiates two principal types of sexual messages, one known as “talk about sex” 
and the other labeled as “sexual behavior,” which represents physical actions ranging from kissing or 
caressing to sexual intercourse. Looking more carefully at the breakdown between these two types of 
messages indicates that both have increased substantially over the last 20 years. In 1976, talk about 
sex was found in a larger proportion of programs (39%) than was any actual sexual behavior (26%). 

By 1986, both types of portrayals had increased, with depictions of behaviors (48%) found slightly more 
often in shows than talk about sex (46%). By 1996, an even larger percentage of “Family Hour” 
programs contained sexual messages, with shows presenting sexual behaviors (61%) slightly 
outnumbering those containing talk about sex (59%). Most of the depictions observed in the study 
were of behaviors other than sexual intercourse, such as kissing and physical flirting, although examples 
of intercourse implied and depicted were found in 1996, as will be detailed below. 

The increasing prevalence of sexual portrayals can also be tracked across the basic genres of 
programming that are featured in the ‘Tamily Hour” time slot. Situation comedies and dramas have 
consistently accounted for at least 80% of the programs offered during the ‘Tamily Hour” since 1976 
(see Table 2). Notably, both of these categories reflect an increase over time in the percentage of 
programs containing sexual behavior (see Table 1). A s imil ar though less pronounced trend is evident 
for presentations featuring talk about sex. 



Table 2 



Distribution of Sample by Types of Programs 
Broadcast During the Family Hour 



Situation Reality 

Comedy Drama F ilm Programs 





N of 
hours 


% of year’s 
sample 


N of 
hours 


% of year’s 
sample 


N of 
hours 


% of year’s 
sample 


N of 
hours 


% of year’s 
sample 


1996 

(N=84 

hours) 


38 


45% 


32 


38% 


3 


4% 


11 


13% 


1986 

(N=21 

horns) 


9 


43% 


11 


52% 


1 


5% 


0 


0% 


1976 

(N=17 

hours) 


7 


41% 


8 


47% 


2 


12% 


0 


0% 



Sexual messages have always been a part of situation comedies (at least as far back as 1976), 
and the prevalence of sexuahty in this genre has certainly grown over time; nonetheless, drama series 
clearly account for a substantial part of the increase in sexual material seen on television in 1996. While 
the drama series sampled in 1976 contained no sexual messages, more than half (55%) of the 1996 
dramas included talk about sex and roughly four out of five (81%) of these programs contained sexual 
behavior. The sample size for the remaining genres, which are films and reality programs, is too small 
to identify any meaningful patterns of change over time within these categories. 

The only noteworthy change over the years in the genre composition of ‘Tamily Hour” 
programming is that reality programs (e.g., Cops, Unsolved Mysteries) in 1996 represent about one- 
sixth (16%) of the available content, whereas such programs did not exist in 1976 or 1986. Programs in 
this genre, however, were found to have a comparatively low incidence of sexual material (38% of 



programs). Clearly, the overall pattern of consistent and substantial increases across the last 20 years in 
the prevalence of sexual messages during ‘Tamily Hour” programming is linked to the increasing 
likelihood of finding such material in situation comedies and drama series. 

Amount of Sexual Messages Within Programs 

The analysis above differentiates programs with any sexual content from those shows that contain none 
at all. A separate issue involves the frequency or amount of sexually- related messages that are 
presented in each show. The fundamental unit for counting such portrayals in this study is the 
“interaction,” which is defined in the preceding methodology section. In summary, an interaction is an 
exchange of communication or physical action typically involving two or more people engaged in some 
type of sexually-related activity within the same scene. 

Across the entire 1996 program sample (N=84 hours), a total of 712 sexually-related 
interactions occurred. Of these, 26 1 involved talk about sex while 45 1 involved physical behaviors. 
Collectively, the 1996 data yielded an average of 8.5 sexual interactions per hour of programming (see 
Table 3). This represents a marked increase over the levels observed in previous years (2.3/hour in 
1976; 3.9/hour in 1986). To be precise, the overall amount of sexual messages in 1996 has increased 
1 18% since 1986, or 270% since 1976, underscoring a tremendous surge in the sexual messages 
recently presented in the broadcast networks’ ‘Tamily Hour” programming. The increase in 1996 might 
have been higher still except for the emergence of the reality program genre, which tends to engage 
sexual topics much less frequently than do other program types. Differences in the specific types of 
behaviors depicted are considered in the following section of this report. 

Table 3 

Average Number of Sexual Interactions 
Per Hour of Family Hour Progra mmin g 





1996 


1986 


1976 


Talk about Sex 


3.1 


1.8 


1.2 


Sexual Behavior 


5.4 


2.1 


1.1 


Total 


8.5 


3.9 


2.3 
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Looking more closely at the 1996 sample, it is apparent that most of the examples of talk about 
sex are located in the situation comedies (see Table 4), which average 4.7 talk interactions per hour of 
programming. Sexual behaviors, in contrast, are found in s imil ar numbers across a wider range of 
programs, including drama series (average of 6.7 behavior interactions per hour), films (5.7 per hour), 
and sit-coms (5.5 per hour). Collectively, dramas and sit-coms account for 95% of all sexual behavior 
in the family hour. This finding, however, is not far out of balance with the relative weighting of these 
genres in the overall program schedule. Sit-coms and dramas represent a total of 70 of the 84 hours 
(83%) in the study’s 1996 sample. 



Table 4 

Distribution of Sexual Interactions by Types of Programs 

Broadcast during the Family Hour 





N of 
Hours 


N of Talk 
about Sex 


Avg. # per hour 
of Talk about Sex 


N of Sexual 
Behaviors 


Avg. # per hour of 
Sexual Behaviors 


Situation- 

Comedy 


38 


180 


4.7 


209 


5.5 


Drama 


32 


70 


2.2 


213 


6.7 


Film 


3 


4 


1.3 


17 


5.7 


Reality 

Programs 


11 


7 


0.6 


12 


1.1 


Total 


84 


261 


3.1 


451 


5.4 



To summarize the findings for 1996 on amount and prevalence, three out of four network 
“Family Hour” programs contain some sexual content. An average hour contains 8.5 interactions 
featuring sexual material, with roughly one-third of these involving talk about sex and two-thirds 
involving physical behaviors. Situation comedies presented the most talk about sex, while drama series 
contained the most sexual behavior. 
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Types of Sexual Interactions Depicted 

This section presents a more detailed assessment of the nature and extent of the talk about sex and 
sexual behaviors identified in the 1996 sample of programs. Brief descriptions of prototypical examples 
are included to help illustrate the various coding categories. 

Talk About Sex Interactions involving only talk about sex were evaluated using the seven 
categories indicated in Table 5. Comments about others’ sexual activity (1.0 per hour) as well as about 
one’s own current/fixture sexual interests or prospects (0.9 per hour) were the most frequent types of 
talk about sex. Relatively few instances of seeking or offering advice about sex (0.2 per hour) were 
presented. 



Table 5 

Types of Talk about Sex 





N 


Average per 
Hour 


% of All Talk 
about Sex 


Comments about others’ sexual activity 


83 


1.0 


31.8% 


Comments about own current/future sexual 
activity 


72 


0.9 


27.6% 


Comments about own past sexual activity 


54 


0.6 


20.7% 


Intimate/seductive conversation 


20 


0.2 


7.7% 


Comments about own lack of sexual activity 


16 


0.2 


6.0% 


Seek advice about sexual activity 


14 


0.2 


5.4% 


Thoughts/fantasies 


2 


0.0 


0.8% 


Total 


261 


3.1 


100.0% 





comments about others: Martin is watching television, completely engrossed. The 

sound of a woman moaning as if having sex is heard from the set. Martin ’s wife 
comes over and reminds him that he promised to cancel the Playboy Channel. 

They both watch in fascination for a moment and then Martin begins to comment 
on the action, “Damn! How ’d she do that? ” (Martin, Fox Network) 

seeking advice: Ashley, a young teenage girl, talks to her older sister Hillary about 

whether or not she should have sex for the first time with her boyfriend. Ashley 
asks Hillary about her first time, “Weren ’t you scared? ” She replies, “Of course 
everyone is, but I was ready. Only you can know if you ’re ready or not. ” Hillary 
reminds Ashley to consider the issues involved and indicates she will support her no 
matter what she decides. (Fresh Prince of Bel Air, NBC) 

The tone of each talk interaction was classified as either primarily serious or primarily 
humorous. Comments that were serious accounted for only 29% of all talk about sex. Most 
cases of talk (71%) had a humorous tone. 

humorous: A guy throws his back out so he ’s down on all fours with a woman on her 

knees massaging his back. Drew and others make jokes. Drew says “I've seen this on 
The Nature Channel. ” The woman explains what she is actually doing, but adds 
“There ’s not going to be any sex unless he coughs up the extra 20 bucks. ” 

(Drew Carey, ABC) 

serious: A teenage girl is starting a load of laundry and her brother walks by and throws 

in a pair of jeans. The brother leaves with his girlfriend to help her rehearse some lines 
for a play in which she has a part. The sister finds a condom in her brother ’s jeans 
pocket and says in a threatening tone, “Rehearsing better be all you ’re doing. ” 

(Malibu Shores, NBC) 

Once each talk interaction was classified into one of the seven categories indicated in 
Table 5, the conversation was assessed for use of double entendre, as well as any reference to a 
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character’s physical anatomy or prowess. Double entendre was observed in 27% of all talk about sex. 

Of the references including double entendre, most (81%) were found in situation comedies. Comments 
about physical characteristics were less frequent, representing only 6% of all talk about sex interactions. 
Situation comedies also accounted for the majority (54%) of these cases. 

double entendre: Two brothers, Joe and Brian, run a small plane business. Brian is 

transporting a woman who is about to get married. A /though they have just met, Brian 
and the woman instantly hit it off. By the end of the flight they are kissing passionately. 
Brian delays landing while he tries to talk her out of her engagement. He radios a 
cryptic explanation back to Joe at the terminal, who has the task of calming the 
woman ’s anxious fiancee. Joe assures the groom that Brian is an excellent pilot and “if 
there is any kind of trouble, I am sure that Brian is on top of it. ” (Wings, NBC) 

physical characteristics: Sally, Dr. Albright, and another woman are in a bar checking 

out men. Dissatisfied with the immediate prospects, they “construct” their perfect man 
using four elements: Bill Gates ’ money, Jimmy Smits ’ ass, Liam Neeson ’s shoulders, 
and Michael Jordan 's thighs. (Third Rock from the Sun, NBC) 

Sexual Behavior Interactions involving sexual behavior were classified into ten categories 
that have been simplified for reporting here to five basic types (see Table 6). The most common action 
involved physical flirting (2.4 per hour), followed closely by kissing (2. 1 per hour). Collectively, these 
two categories, which tend to represent relatively modest depictions of sexuality, accounted for 84% of 
all sexual behaviors observed. 

physical flirting: Cybill and some girlfriends are celebrating a birthday at a posh 

restaurant. The attractive young waiter presents a cake, sings “Happy Birthday, ” and 
asks if there is anything more the ladies want. Several in the party make 
suggestive remarks, but then the honored guest says “It’s my birthday — I get to 
unwrap the presents. ” She lifts up the waiter ’s vest and reaches to raise his apron 
before he politely eludes her efforts. (Cybill, CBS) 
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kissing: Rob and Gina meet at a party where they are introduced by their friends. 

Rob has recently split up from his girlfriend and Gina is looking to meet someone. They 
immediately like one another and spend the party talking and laughing together before 
deciding to leave and go back to Rob ’s apartment. Once inside, they begin kissing 
passionately and convey their intent to sleep together when they are interrupted by 
Rob ’s ex-girlfriend knocking at the door. (Almost Perfect, CBS) 



Table 6 

Types of Sexual Behaviors 





N 


Average per 
Hour 


% of All Sexual 
Behavior 


Physical flirting (suggestive touch or 
movement) 


205 


2.4 


45.5% 


Kiss 


175 


2.1 


38.8% 


Caress/embrace 


55 


0.7 


12.2% 


Sexual intercourse 


15 


0.2 


3.3% 


Self-gratification 


1 


0.0 


0.2% 


Total 


451 


5.4 


100% 



In the 1996 sample, 15 cases of sexual intercourse depicted or implied were observed, which 
represented 3.3% of all sexual behavior. Sexual intercourse was considered depicted when any part of 
the act was shown, and implied when an adjacent scene obviously communicated the unseen action. 

intercourse implied: Michael and Kimberly, two young lovers, are shown in bed 

together partially but discreetly under the covers. He says, “What a great way to spend 
an afternoon ” and she replies “Do you realize that ’s all we ’ve been doing lately? ” 
Kimberly voices her concern that sex with her might become tedious because Michael 
has had so many other partners. She asks how they could spice things up. Michael 
explains a fantasy he would like to act out with him as a plumber and Kimberly as a 
“ hot to trot” housewife. They agree to act out the fantasy tomorrow. (Melrose Place, 
Fox Network) 
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Of the 15 cases of sexual intercourse, only two were depicted. One of these involved a brief 
scene of a young adult woman watching a home video of her parents having sex, with the audience 
shown clear although discreet pictures of the taped action (Friends , NBC); and the other was an 
extended scene in a film (Hot Shots Part Deux, Fox Network ) that included bondage and partial nudity. 
No cases of intercourse, either depicted or implied, were found in the 1976 or 1986 programs, although 
one should note that the program sample for each of the previous years was only about one-fourth as 
large as the sample examined from 1996. The 1996 portrayals were almost evenly split (8/7) between 
situation comedies and dramas. 

Messages about Risk and Responsibility 

The interactions described above are located in scenes, and the scenes often convey richer contextual 
information that helps to shape the meaning that viewers will derive from a portrayal. There were a 
total of 456 scenes involving sexuality identified by the study, which averages out to approximately 5.5 
scenes per hour. Each scene that included any sexual interaction/s was evaluated for any mention or 
depiction of a range of topics (condom, other contraception, protection from STDs, unplanned 
pregnancy, abortion) involving risks of and precautions for sexual behavior. 

Overall, a total of 9% of all scenes with sexual content in 1 996 included any mention at all of 
risk or responsibility issues, although some of these cases involved jokes or min or references that clearly 
would not convey a serious message about the topic to viewers. Only 5% of all scenes involving sexual 
interactions placed a primary emphasis on the treatment of risk and responsibility topics. While this 
represents only a modest degree of attention to such concerns, it does contrast with their treatment in 
the past. In 1976, only a single scene out of 27 involving sexuality (3.7%) addressed any 
risk/responsibility topic, and that involved a humorous remark about abortion in The Jeffersons. In 
1986, again only a single scene out of 48 (2. 1%) was observed, this one a discussion about a possible 
abortion in the drama The Colbys. Thus, although messages about sexual risk and responsibility are not 
found frequently in the ‘Tamily Hour,” their presence today is somewhat greater than it was in the past. 

Table 7 reports the frequency with which risk and responsibility concepts appeared in scenes 
including a sexual interaction in 1996. Use of a condom was a topic in 12 scenes, and 10 of these were 
from two episodes of the program Malibu Shores (NBC), which aired last year but has since been 
canceled. Two other shows mentioned a condom during talk about sex (Friends, NBC and Fresh 



Prince of Bel Air, NBC), although one was merely a brief, humorous remark. The mention or depiction 
of protection from AIDS or STDs was included less often overall (N=5) and three of these cases were 
minor references within the scene. Treatment of the topics of risk of pregnancy, actual unplanned 
pregnancy, or abortion was somewhat more frequent (N=20) and tended to receive more emphasis 
within the scene. 

Table 7 

Scenes with Sexual Interactions that Include Risk and Responsibility Topics 



Mentioned or Depicted Emphasis in Scene 





Talk 

about Sex 
Scenes 


Sexual 

Behavior 

Scenes 


Total 


Minor 


Substantial 


Primary 


Use of 
condom 


8 


4 


12 


7 


1 


4 


Other 

contraception 


2 


1 


3 


* 


3 


* 


Protection 
from STDs 


2 


3 


5 


3 


2 


* 


Risk of or 
actual 
unplanned 
pregnancy 


5 


8 


13 


2 


* 


11 


Abortion 


1 


6 


7 


* 


1 


6 


Total 


18 


22 


40 


12 


7 
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Surprisingly, none of the examples of sexual intercourse were linked with any risk or 
responsibility message. In fact, all of the treatment of risk and responsibility topics was found during 
sexual interactions that did not lead to intercourse, such as kissing or caressing. Very few sexual 
behaviors included any mention or depiction of risk and responsibility, underscoring the general 
omission of such topics from ‘Tamily Hour” portrayals involving sexuality. 
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Risk and Responsibility Messages by Types of Sexual Behaviors 
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Table 9 

Sensitive Topics Mentioned or Depicted in Scenes Involving Sexual Messages 
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Each scene involving sexual messages was also evaluated for treatment of sensitive topics, 
including alcohol and drug use, and sex crimes such as prostitution, incest, or rape (see Table 9). The 
most frequent of these was alcohol consumption, which was found in 23 cases. Atypical or kinky sex 
(e.g., whips, handcuffs) was included in 1 8 scenes and was the primary focus in nine. Drug use was 
included in 12 scenes with sexual interactions, and use of drugs received either substantial or primary 
emphasis in nine of these cases. 

atypical sex: El, a transvestite man dressed as a woman, is flirting with Claire ’s father, 
who thinks El is a woman. Steve, Claire ’s boyfriend, knows the “woman ” is really a man so he 
follows her into the women ’s room to confront her. When Steve enters, El exclaims, “A ladies 
room fetish. Love it! ” 

(Beverly Hills 90210, Fox Network) 

The study also examined each program as a whole in order to assess what messages were 
communicated at the broader level about risk and responsibility. In particular, three themes or messages 
associated with sexual risks and responsibilities were selected for scrutiny. Each show was judged for 
whether or not it placed substantial emphasis on any of the following themes: (11 sexual patience : 
waiting until a relationship matures before having sex; (2) sexual precaution : pursuing efforts to prevent 
STDs or unwanted pregnancy when sexually active; and (3) depiction of risks and/or negative outcomes 
of irresponsible sexual behavior. Shows featuring these themes would clearly reflect a high degree of 
sensitivity and concern about the potential impact on young audiences of any portrayals involving sex. 

Only 6% of all programs containing sexual content were judged to emphasize any of 
the three themes (see Table 10). The message of taking sexual precautions was most common 
(3% of programs containing sexual content), followed by sexual patience (2%) and depiction of risks 
( 1 %). 
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Table 10 



Sexual Responsibility Themes at Program Level 



Theme Emphasized 


N 


% off Programs Including Sex 


Sexual patience 


2 


2% 


Sexual precaution 


3 


3% 


Depiction of risks 


1 


1% 


Programs without 
above themes 


91 


94% 


Total 


97 


100% 



sexual patience: Zachary and his girlfriend Chloe, two high school aged teens , are making out 
on the couch. They have been struggling with whether or not to have sex. Zach wants 
to but Chloe isn ’t sure that she ’s ready. He moves his hand under her shirt and she 
pushes it away. Frustrated, he asks “What is it now? ” Chloe replies “A month from 
now I don 't want to be taking a pregnancy test. ” Zach says he will use protection but 
Chloe says she ’s afraid because protection is never 100% effective. A friend of Chloe ’s 
recently thought she was pregnant and now Chloe is scared of being in the same 
predicament. Zach says, “It’s OK. 1 can wait. As long as it takes. 1 can wait. 1 don’t 
want you to do something you ’re not ready to do. ” (Malibu Shores, NBC) 

depiction of risks: Susan, a college-aged woman, decided to have an abortion a year 
earlier. A fter her sister died in an accident, she got drunk to drown her sorrow 
and had unprotected sex with her boyfriend at the time, Jonathan, leading to the 
unplanned pregnancy. Jonathan disagreed with the abortion decision and they broke 
up. Susan then wrote an article for the college newspaper about her experience but 
disguised the fact it was about herself. The article now wins an award, which again 
brings her secret to the surface of her emotions. Crying, she reveals the situation to her 
current boyfriend Brandon. He is supportive but Susan remains upset. It is apparent 
that her decision still takes a heavy toll emotiomlly. (Beverly Hills 902 1 0, Fox 
Network) 
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Sexual Messages Involving Teens 

Roughly one out of eight (12%) of all sexual interactions observed in the 1996 program sample 
involved teenagers. There were more examples of sexual behavior (N=52) than talk about sex (N=34) 
involving teens (see Table 1 1 ). The behaviors depicted were almost entirely limited to physical flirting 
and kissing. There were no examples of sexual intercourse involving teens. In terms of frequency, 
sexual interactions (both talk and behavior) that included a teenager occurred au average of exactly 
once per hour. 

The most important finding here is that a substantial proportion of the interactions involving teen 
sexual behavior (29%) were presented in the context of shows judged to include an overall emphasis on 
messages of sexual responsibility. In contrast, only 9% of the interactions involving adults were 
presented during shows with an overall emphasis on a risk and responsibility theme. Among the 86 
total interactions involving teens, 10 included mention of a condom within the same scene, five raised 
the topic of risk of unwanted pregnancy, four addressed “safe sex” or protection from STDs, and six 
involved other aspects of risk and responsibility such as abstinence. 

By far most of the sexual messages involving teenagers were found in drama series (74%). 
Several such series (Malibu Shores; Second Noah) featured teens as primary characters. Most of the 
rest of the sexual interactions (21%) appeared in situation comedies. 
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Table 11 



Sexual Interactions Involving Teens 



7 o of all sexual 
interactions average 





N 


involving teens 


per hour 


talk about sex 


34 


40 


0.4 


comments about others' 
sexual activity 


(12) 


(14) 




comments about own 
current/future sexual activity 


(9) 


(10) 




comments about own past 
sexual activity 


(6) 


(7) 




intimate/seductive 

conversation 


(5) 


(6) 




seek advice about sexual 
activity 


(2) 


(2) 




sexual behavior 


52 


60 


0.6 


physical flirting 


(24) 


(28) 




kiss 


(24) 


(28) 




caress/embrace 


(3) 


(3) 




self-gratification 


(1) 


(1) 




sexual intercourse 


(0) 


(0) 




Total 


86 


100 


1.0 



ERIC 
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teenagers: Sean and Dana, two young teens, are kissing in a restaurant at the end of 
their first date. Sean talks about Dana 's good kissing technique and the kissing 
“research ” he has conducted. The two try to think of something to do on a second date 
but Sean is not interested in any of the several activities Dana suggests. He seems more 
preoccupied with the act of kissing than with Dana as an individual. As Sean tries to 
begin more kissing, Dana interrupts and tells him he puts an awful lot of emphasis on 
kissing. Sean says “1 just really like it. ” Dana tells him she has heard about his 
reputation and that she isn 7 interested in a second date. (Boy Meets World, NBC) 

teenagers: Ricky ’s girlfriend Darby has to move into his house temporarily. He asks 
her to come to his room that night after everyone is asleep. She hesitates at the 
invitation but then he kisses her and says “I need to see you ... alone. ” Later, she comes 
to his room to find him waiting for her, wearing jeans and no shirt. He immediately 
begins kissing her and pulling her toward the bed. She resists, saying “Ricky, l thought 
you needed to talk .... 1 don 7 want to do this. ” Ricky says “Darby, you know how I feel 
about you.” “Well, then tell me,” she says. Ricky replies, “Let me show you.” 
Growling playfully, he now succeeds at coaxing her onto his bed. The two are giggling 
and nuzzling when they are interrupted by the shadow of an adult in the doorway. 

Darby says “I told you I didn 7 want to do this ” and leaves. (Second Noah, ABC) 

Characters Involved in Sexual Interactions 

The basic demographic characteristics of individuals involved in sexual interactions are reported in 
Table 12 for talk about sex and Table 13 for sexual behavior. For both types of interactions, characters 
are almost evenly split between males and females. Similar patterns also hold for the age groups 
involved in both types of interactions, with 18-35 year-olds accounting for slightly more than half of all 
characters and older adults (36-59 years) representing roughly an additional quarter of the cases. As 
noted previously, teens account for about one-eighth of all sexual interactions observed in the 1996 
program sample. 
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Table 12 



Character Demographics for Talk about 




Gender 






N 


% of sample 


male 


327 


49.2% 


female 


330 


49.7% 


can't tell 


8 


1.2% 


total 


665 


100.0% 





Age 






N 


% of sample 


12 and under 


8 


1.2% 


13-17 


92 


13.8% 


18-35 


356 


53.5% 


36-59 


172 


25.9% 


60+ 


29 


4.4% 


can't tell 


8 


1.2% 


total 


665 


100.0% 





Race 






N 


% of sample 


white 


498 


75.0% 


black 


137 


20.6% 


Hispanic 


4 


0.6% 


Asian 


9 


1.4% 


Native Amer. 


1 


0.2% 


can't tell/other 


15 


2.3% 


total 


664 


100.0% 
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Table 13 



Character Demographics for Sexual Behavior 

Gender 





N 


% of sample 


male 


459 


50.5% 


female 


445 


48.9% 


can't tell 


5 


0.6% 


total 


909 


100.0% 



Age 





N 


% of samDle 


12 and under 


0 


0.0% 


13-17 


110 


12.1% 


18-35 


532 


58.5% 


36-59 


246 


27.1% 


60+ 


16 


1.8% 


can't tell 


5 


0.5% 


total 


909 


100.0% 



Race 





N 


% of sample 


white 


772 


84.9% 


black 


117 


12.9% 


Hispanic 


5 


0.6% 


Asian 


4 


0.4% 


Native Amer. 


0 


0.0% 


can't tell/other 


11 


1.2% 


total 


909 


100.0% 
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Consistent with their well-documented dominance in virtually all types of television roles, white 
characters predominate among those involved in talk about sex (75%) and sexual behavior (85%). By 
comparison, black characters have a modest presence (21% for talk; 13% for behavior), while other 
minorities are virtually unrepresented among these portrayals. These findings reflect the same general 
pattern of character demographics as that reported by most previous studies of overall television 
content (Condry, 1989; Huston et al., 1992). 

Relationship characteristics of individuals involved in sexual behavior 

Across all examples of sexual behavior observed in 1996, two out of three included characters who 
shared an established relationship with each other (see Table 14). An established relationship was 
defined as characters having shared close interpersonal activities/experiences together, which could 
range from a dating relationship to a long-term committed situation. A marriage would certainly qualify 
as an established relationship, although this measure was judged entirely independent of marital status. 

While it is co mm on for those involved in the full range of sexual interactions to have an 
established relationship with one another (67%), it is uncommon for the characters to be married. 
Individuals engaged in sexual behaviors are much more likely to be unmarried (71%) than manned 
(23%), although marital status is not clear in all cases (can’t tell 6%). Only 6% of all sexual behavior 
involved characters who had just met or were on a first date. 

For instances of sexual intercourse, the proportion of characters with an established relationship 
with one another (roughly three- fourths) was somewhat higher than the average for all instances of 
sexual behavior. The counterpoint here, of course, is that nearly one of four examples of intercourse 
involved individuals who lacked an established relationship with one another. 

Relationship fidelity is sometimes violated in television programming. Roughly one case out of 
six involving sexual behaviors ( 1 7%) included a character who had an established sexual or romantic 
relationship with someone other than the partner in that interaction. In 22% of the cases where sexual 
intercourse was depicted or implied, at least one of the characters had an established relationship with 
another person. 
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Table 14 



Relationship Characteristics across Sexual Behaviors 

Relatonship Status 



% of all 
sexual 
behavior 


% of all 

flirtatious actions 


% of all 

kissing/fondling 


% of all sexual 
intercourse 


established relationship 


67 


63 


72 


79 


no established relationship 


27 


29 


23 


21 


just met/first date 


6 


8 


5 


0 



Marital Status 



married 


23 


21 


24 


20 


not married 


71 


73 


70 


67 


can't tell 


6 


6 


6 


13 



Relationship Fidelity 



have established 
relationship w/ another 


17 


20 


15 


20 


no established relationship 
w/ another 


83 


80 


85 


80 
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Table 15 



Outcomes of Sexual Behavior with Clear Positive/Negative Consequences 

N % 

Character involved experienced... 



positive outcomes 


414 


84.1 


obtained personal satisfaction/self confidence 


(291) 


(59.1) 


established/benefitted a relationship 


(95) 


(19.3) 


other positive outcomes 


(28) 


(5.7) 



negative outcomes 


78 


15.9 


experienced guilt/remorse 


(36) 


(7.3) 


diminished status/popularity 


(14) 


(2.8) 


damaged/ended a relationship 


(9) 


(1.8) 


other negative outcomes 


(19) 


(3.9) 


(e.g., unplanned pregnancy, abortion) 






total 


492 


100 
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Outcomes Associated with Sexual Behavior 

Another important factor that helps to shape the meaning of a portrayal for the viewing audience is the 
nature of the outcomes that occur for a character’s action. In this study, outcomes associated with each 
character’s sexual behavior were evaluated at the end of the program. For most (53%) of the 1048 
characters who displayed sexual behavior, neither positive nor negative consequences clearly resulted 
from their sexual activity. However, when such outcomes were palpable, positive consequences such as 
gaining esteem or self-confidence were portrayed far more frequently than any negative outcomes such 
as guilt, remorse, or damage to a relationship (see Table 15). Clearly positive outcomes occurred for 
more than four out of five characters involved in sexual behavior. 

Warnings/advisories 

Of the 97 shows in the sample that contained any sexual content, only two presented any viewer 
warning or advisory. In both of these cases, however, the warnings were clearly oriented to violent 
content rather than to any sexual material. One was an episode of Cops, which regularly presents the 
warning: “Due to the graphic nature of this program, viewer discretion is advised.” The episode in 
question contained only talk about sex, with no overt sexual behaviors, and the talk interactions were 
minor references within two scenes. The other advisory was appended to the Fox Network’s airing of 
the film “ClifThanger,” and stated: “Though edited for television, due to some violent content, parental 
discretion is advised.” This film contained just one sexual interaction which involved kissing only. 

Thus, it seems safe to conclude that no warnings or advisories were directly associated with any of the 
sexual content identified in this study. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



There has been a great deal of debate over the years about televised portrayals involving 
sexuality. The purpose of this study is to help inform that debate by contributing specific information 
about the content and context of sexual messages that appear during the ‘Tamily Hour,” the time when 
the largest number of child and adolescent viewers are in the television audience. Unlike most studies 
that examine television content at only a single point in time, this research has applied identical measures 

to programs sampled from 1976, 1986, and 1996. Thus, this study’s conclusions about change over 
time in television’s treatment of sexual content offer a unique contribution to our understanding about 
this topic. 

The depiction of sexual content in ‘Tamily Hour” programming has increased consistently over 
the last 20 years. This pattern applies to the number of shows that include sexual messages as well as 
the amount of such messages that programs contain. Both talk about sex and the depiction of sexually- 
related behaviors are now found in a majority of programs during the ‘Tamily Hour” time frame. The 
amount of sexual interactions overall in 1996 was up 1 18% since 1986 and 270% since 1976. 

The largest part of this overall increase in sexual interactions involves the depiction of sexual 
behaviors, which have multiplied nearly five-fold from 1.1 interactions/hour in 1 976 to 5.4 in 1996. The 
most common behaviors, physical flirting and kissing, are hardly explicit. They account for more than 
80% of all sexual behavior. Still, in the 1996 sample, 15 instances of sexual intercourse were depicted 
or implied across a sample of 84 hours of programs, representing 3% of all sexual behaviors presented. 
No examples of intercourse were included in the 1976 or 1986 programming analyzed in this study. 

Messages about the risks and responsibilities associated with sex received only modest attention 
in the 1 996 programs. Significantly, none of the examples of sexual intercourse included any reference 
to risk and responsibility topics. Only 9% of all scenes involving sexual content (either talk or behavior) 
identified by the study included any mention or depiction of such risk and responsibility topics as 
protection from AIDS/STDs, risk of unwanted pregnancy, or use of a condom. One show that was 
cancelled, Malibu Shores (NBC), accounted for a large share of these examples, including 10 of the 
overall total of 12 instances involving mention or depiction of condom use. Had this series not been 
aired, the presence of risk/responsibility messages would have been much lower overall. 

Analysis at the broader level of the overall program theme also confirmed that relatively few 
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shows consider issues of sexual responsibility in any depth. Of all the programs presenting messages 
involving sexuality, only 6% of them placed emphasis on an overall plot or theme addressing the risks 
and responsibilities associated with sexual behavior. A noteworthy exception to this pattern was the 
finding that a substantial proportion (29%) of the sexual interactions involving teens were presented in 
the context of a show that did reflect a thematic emphasis on issues of sexual risk and responsibility. 

Because this study cites specific examples of sexual talk and behavior, it is important to note 
that many other such sexual portrayals, perhaps including socially responsible themes, may have 
occurred in other episodes of a series that did not happen to fall into our sampling period. The purpose 
of this research was not to draw conclusions about the presentations from any particular program, but 
rather to develop an overall sense of the nature of content of the ‘Tamily Hour” as a whole. 

From this perspective, the pattern this study reveals is clear: sexual messages have become a 
common if not prevalent part of the ‘Tamily Hour” environment. These messages include talk about 
sex as well as sexual behaviors, although most behaviors depicted are quite modest in nature. While 
sex in the ‘Tamily Hour” is common, an important aspect of human sexuality — the risks and 
responsibilities associated with sexual activity -- unfortunately remains relatively uncommon. The 
frequent portrayal of sexual topics clearly provides an opportunity to communicate these important 
concerns to the nation’s youth, yet this research suggests that this opportunity has not often been 
tapped by the broadcast networks examined by this research. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 . Prime-time network schedules vary by region of the country. The Eastern and Pacific time zones 

begin prime-time programming at 8:00 p.m whereas the Midwest and Mountain 
time zones begin airing prime-time at 7:00 p.m. Program sampling was conducted by 
taping off-air network signals in the Los Angeles market from 8:00-9:00 p.m. 

2. The 1976 and 1986 samples were obtained from the archive of the Cultural Indicators Project, 

maintained by Professor George Gerbner. An entire week of network prime-time content 
was taped in Philadelphia during the fall of each television season. Only programs that aired 
during the 8:00-9:00 p.m. period (Eastern time) were included in this analysis, as indicated in 
Appendix A. The 1986 sample week was complete (1 hour x 7 days of week x 3 networks = 21 
hours) but the 1976 week has 4 hours omitted, one hour from ABC, one hour from NBC, and 
two hours from CBS. These gaps occurred either because of missing/damaged tapes, or 
because the programming taped was not a regularly scheduled series; only regularly scheduled 
series programming was included in the sample in order to ma ximiz e the representativeness of 
the data. 

3. Coding of intimate/seductive talk was performed only when it occurred in the absence of any actual 

physical behavior (e.g., kissing, caressing) involving sexuality. This was done to avoid any 
possible inflation of the findings that might occur from counting verbal exchanges, many of 
which could be minor, when they occur in the context of a behavioral act. 
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A SNAPSHOT VIEW OF THE NEW FALL 1996 PROGRAMS 



In order to assess the trends in sexual messages found in ‘Family Hour” content in the Fall 
1996 season, a one week sample of all regularly scheduled broadcast network programs airing 
during the first hour of prime-time was gathered during the month of October. One episode of 
each program was videotaped and coded using the identical procedures that were employed for 
the primary study. 1 The Fall sample consisted of 28 hours of content encompassing 42 different 
programs. While it was not possible to complete an in-depth study of the programming that 
began airing this Fall by the time of this release, this one week snapshot offers an update on the 
overall trends in portrayals among the most recently-aired programs. 

In general, the nature and extent of sexual messages appearing in the ‘Family Hour” have 
not shifted substantially from the patterns identified in the primary study conducted earlier in 
1996. The amount of sexual interactions was about 10% higher in the Fall (average of 9.4/hour) 
than in the Winter sample (average of 8.5/hour), although this variation is not large enough to 
suggest any meaningful change given a sample of just one week’s worth of programming. Other 
aspects of the sexual messages showed even greater consistency with previous patterns. For 
example, 456 scenes involving sexual messages were observed in the three week analysis (N=84 
hours) in Winter, whereas 156 such scenes were identified in the one-week sample (N=28 hours) 
gathered for Fall. In both cases, approximately 5.5 scenes per hour included messages involving 
sexuality. The most noteworthy change observed in the Fall sample is that talk about sex was 
found more frequently than in the earlier study. Across all programs, interactions involving talk 
about sex occurred an average of 4.6 times per hour, up from 3. 1/hour in the Winter sample of 
programming. Most of this increase was located in situation comedies (5.4 talk interactions/hour, 
up from 4.7 in Winter) and drama series (3.5/hour, up from 2.2). There was virtually no change 
in the number of sit-coms and dramas that aired during the two study periods, so any differences 
observed must be linked to creative decisions made wi thin the program production process, as 
opposed to reflecting any shift in the scheduling of particular types of shows. 




1 



talk about sex: Rachel, Ross, and Chandler are discussing strategies for men to get 
along with women. Ross is advising Chandler about the proper response to 
some common questions women may ask, regardless of what a man really thinks. 
He offers a few examples, with the appropriate reply that will make a woman feel 
comfortable. “Is she prettier than 1 am? No!” He continues, “Does size 
matter ?” Rachel intervenes emphatically, “No!” Ross underscores the obvious, 
noting that this ‘proper response ’ strategy “works both ways. ” 

(Friends, NBC) 

talk about sex: Dave and a group of his friends are getting ready to leave for a bachelor 
party at a strip club. The bride-to-be is less than thrilled, so they tell her they ’re 
only going out to have dinner. On her way out the door, the woman says to her 
fiancee Eric, “Don ’t forget to leave room for dessert. ” After she leaves, Eric 
informs everyone “That 's our code word for sex. ” Dave replies, “Oh, really. 
Ours is — there ’s nothing good on TV tonight. ” (Dave’s World, CBS) 



Despite the overall increase in sexual messages in the Fall sample, the amount of sexual 
behavior was actually down slightly, from 5.4/hour in Winter to 4.8/hour in Fall. Again, this level 
of change is too small to be considered meaningful given the sample size involved. The relative 
amounts for the types of behaviors presented remained largely consistent. For example, the rate 
at which sexual intercourse (either depicted or implied) was portrayed held stable (0.2/hour in 
Winter, 0. 1/hour in Fall), with two examples in the Fall shows of sexual intercourse clearly 
implied through developments in scenes adjacent to the act. 



sexual intercourse: Len, a police officer, is beginning an affair with his recently 
killed partner ’s wife. He knocks on her front door late one night, and they 
quickly begin kissing passionately before he carries her into the bedroom as the 
scene ends. In the following scene, they awake in bed together in the morning, 
apparently nude under the sheets. As they begin talking, the woman ’s young 
son comes to the bedroom door and Len runs to the closet in his underwear to 
hide. The woman wraps herself in a towel and answers the door, distracting 
the son so Len will not be discovered. (High Incident, ABC) 



Another observation from the Fall program sample is that risk and responsibility issues 
associated with sexual behavior continued to receive relatively little attention, as was the case in 
the primary study. Only five scenes (3% of those including sex) in the Fall sample of programs 
addressed such topics, and not a single show included an overall theme conveying a message 



about risk and responsibility. In the Winter sample of programming, a total of 9% of scenes 
presented such perspectives, and 6% of programs emphasized it as a primary theme. Across both 
of the studies, none of the examples of sexual intercourse addressed any risk or responsibility 
concerns. 

depiction of risks: Josh, a young teen whose family roams the country in their RV, 

meets a teenage girl who immediately starts flirting with him. She asks to meet 
him that night, and he gets a key to an empty motel room where they can be 
alone. In the room, she is the aggressor, kissing him and unbuttoning his shirt. 

“1 was afraid I was going to go my whole vacation without playing with a boy, ” 
she says. He replies, “Don’t you think we ’re moving just a little too fast?” She 
pulls him down on the bed seductively, but they are interrupted by Josh 's father 
who has seen them through the window. Josh exclaims, “Nothing happened. 
Honest. I swear. ” The father lectures them, “I get the feeling that was about to 
change. You ’ve got to be careful. One moment of passion and bang, your life 
takes a big left turn. ” (Promised Land, CBS) 

The frequency with which teens were involved in sexual messages was somewhat higher 
in the Fall sample. Teens were participants in talk about sex interactions an average of 1 . 0/hour, 
up from 0.4/hour in the Winter sample; and interactions with teens involved in sexual behavior 
was also up, at 0.8/hour compared to 0.6/hour in the earlier study. In the earlier study, roughly 3 
out of 10 interactions involving teens occurred in shows with a strong overall theme that 
emphasized positive messages about risk and responsibility. In the Fall sample, however, none of 
the interactions involving teens were presented in this context. 

In conclusion, the Fall update suggests that sexual messages continue to maintain a 
prominent place in ‘Tamily Hour” programming. These fin dings suggest that talk about sex 
continues to increase as an element within these shows. Finally, in sharp contrast to the frequency 
with which sexual topics are presented, messages about risk and responsibility that are associated 
with human sexual behavior receive only modest attention. While the ‘Tamily Hour” provides 
plenty of examples of sexual situations and relationships, it offers almost no reference to birth 
control or risk of unwanted pregnancy, to protection against AIDS or STDs, or to the value of 
waiting until a relationship matures before pursuing sexual activity. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEXUAL INTERACTIONS 
PER HOUR OF PROGRAMMING 
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Fall 1996 


Talk about sex 


3.1 


4.6 


Sexual behavior 


5.4 


4.8 


Total 


8.5 


9.4 



58 
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NEW STUDY FINDS INCREASE IN SEXUAL CONTENT 
ON TV'S FAMILY HOUR 
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Some Shows Focus on Risks and Responsibilities of Sexual Activity, 
Although They Are Still the Exception 

Parents Worried, But Think TV Can Teach Important Lessons 



LOS ANGELES, CA: Three out of four family hour shows on the four major networks today contain 
some sexual content, according to a new study released today by the Kaiser Family Foundation, an 
independent health care philanthropy, and Children Now, a nonpartisan children's policy organization 
The study also found that some family hour shows emphasize the risks and responsibilities of sexual 
activity, and that parents think such shows can be useful in teaching their kids positive messages about 
sexual issues. 



According to the study, there were more than eight sexual messages per hour of programming in the 
family hour in 1996, more than four times as much sexual content as was found in programs aired 
during the same time period in 1 976. On any given evening, nearly six milli on children between the 
ages of 2-1 1 watch ABC, CBS, NBC or Fox during the so-called "family hour," which is the first hour of 
prime-time television, from 8-9 p.m. in most parts of the country. 



Sex, Kids and the Family Hour: A Three Part Study includes: 

• A content analysis looking at three decades of sexual content on network television programs 
during the family hour. 

• A survey of parents about the sexual content on television today. 

• Focus groups with children and parents about how children respond to sexual messages on 
television: 



While sexual themes feature prominently in family hour television, fewer than one in ten scenes of a 
sexual nature (9%) included any mention of topics associated with the risks and responsibilities of 
sexual activity — such as unplanned pregnancy, sexually-transmitted diseases, or contraception This 
was an increase over previous decades: in 1986 just 2%, and in 1976 just 4% of the scenes with sexual 
content included any mention of these topics. 
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Some family hour shows made notable efforts to communicate important messages about these 
subjects: 6 percent of shows with sexual content devoted entire episodes to topics such as 
postponing sexual activity, the need for taking sexual precautions, or the consequences of sexual 
behavior. 

"As evidenced by the television shows already doing so, an opportunity exists for the entertainment 
media to play a more positive role in communicating important messages about sexual issues. But 
these kinds of portrayals are still the exception, not the norm," said Matt James, Vice President, 
Communications and Media Programs, Kaiser Family Foundation. 

Some family hour shows included teenage characters in sexual situations. In nearly a third of these 
shows (29%), there was an overall emphasis on the risks and responsibilities of sexual activity. 

The study found 1 5 instances of sexual intercourse either implied or depicted during the three weeks 
of family hour shows recorded in 1 996. In three out of four cases, the characters involved had an 
established relationship with one another; one out of four did not. In none of the 
instances where sexual intercourse was involved was there any mention of the risks or 
responsibilities of sexual activity. 

"There are hundreds of thousands of unplanned pregnancies and millions of cases of sexually- 
transmitted diseases, including HTV/AIDs, occurring among teenagers every year,” said Victoria 
Rideout, director of the Children & the Media Program at Children Now. "With statistics like these, 
it's clear that all of us need to pay attention to the kinds of messages we're sending 
kids about sex -- including the entertainment industry." 

More than 43 percent of parents surveyed for the study say they worry "a great deal" about how 
much sex their children see on TV, compared to 39 percent who say the same about violence. Still, 
many parents think television could play a more positive role in helping children make 
responsible decisions about sex — 35 percent say TV can help "a lot," and another 43 percent think it 
can help at least "a little." 

Children who participated in focus groups, in which they were shown clips from popular family hour 
shows, indicated by their comments that much of the sexual content on the air does not "go over 
their heads" — including jokes and innuendo. Even children as young as 8 understood a reference to 
whipped cream in the bedroom, and others understood veiled references to 
male anatomy and jokes about virginity. 

At the same time, the study also found that children most often identified shows with clear and 
positive messages about sex as their favorites. In several focus groups, children chose as their 
favorite show an episode about a teen who thinks about becoming sexually active but decides not to 
Several said they liked the show because "it taught me something," or because "she stood up for 
what she believed in -- she wasn't ready to have sex, and she told him ." 
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Methodology 



The Kaiser Family Foundation and Children Now joindy commissioned the three studies that 
constitute the Sex, Kids and the Family Hour project. 

Dr. Dale Kunkel of the University of California, Santa Barbara conducted the analysis of sexual 
content of family hour television. His study reviewed 84 hours of programming from ABC, CBS, 
NBC and Fox during the winter 1996 television season. Shows were coded for both talk about sex 
as well as sexual behaviors ranging from kissing and caressing to sexual intercourse. For 
comparison, one week of family hour programming from 1 976 and 1 986 was also analyzed, as well 
as a "snapshot" of one week of shows from the new fall 1996 season. 

Princeton Survey Research conducted a national telephone survey of 853 parents of children ages 
6- 1 5 between October 3-29, 1 996. The results referenced here are based on a random-sample of 
421 parents of children between the ages of 8-12. The margin of error for this sample is plus or 
minus 8 percent. 

Fairbank, Maslin, Maullin and Associates conducted a total of eight focus groups with children 
between the ages of 8- 1 3 in Chicago, IL and San Jose, C A during October of 1 996 The children 
were separated by age (8-10 year olds and 1 1-13 year olds) and gender. The children were shown a 
compilation tape of excerpts of popular family hour shows. In some groups, the children's parents 
watched via closed circuit TV and then participated in separate focus groups of their own. 

* * * 

The Kaiser Family Foundation, based in Menlo Park, California, is a non-profit independent national 
health care philanthropy and is not associated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 

Children Now is a nonpartisan, independent voice for America's children, paying particular attention 
to the needs of children who are poor or at risk. Children Now uses innovative research and 
communications strategies to pioneer solutions to the problems facing children 

Copies Sex. Kids and_ the Family, Hour, as well as the three studies referenced in this release (the 
content study, the focus groups, and the survey of parents) are available hv calling the Kaiser Family 
Foundation's publications request line at 1-800-656-4KFF (ask for package #12091, 

In addition, the Kaiser Family Foundation and Children Now are offering a guide, Talking With Kids 
About Tough Issues, to help parents and others discuss sensitive topics including sex, drugs and 
violence with young children The booklet comes with a special section on "Television as a Tool: 
Talking With Kids About TV." Single copies are available free-of-charge by calling 
1 -800-CHILD 44 
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